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A NEW HERAKLEITEANISM 


ANY sins can be laid at the door of the Reformation. The 
philosophy of Catholicism is avowedly dogmatic and realis- 
tic. Protestantism, on the other hand, has torn the individual from 
the concrete matrix of society and started him on a career of intro- 
version. It has weaned him from cathedral and saint and ritual and 
historical process; it has nursed his spiritual self-reliance and initia- 
tive; and it has turned his gaze inward upon his conscience and his 
relation to God. From this condition it is no far ery to commanding 
mountains to be removed into the midst of the sea, adding a cubit to 
one’s stature by taking thought thereon, and declaring with the 
liberal Protestant that I myself am heaven and hell. From soil like 
this spring subjectivism and epistemology, like the deadly upas tree. 
Modern metaphysics is dominated by this influence. It is ad- 
mitted that all the members of the Kantian succession are tarred 
with the same stick—even in hymning their praises of freedom they 
but exalt the theory of knowledge. The personalists, on their part, 
make a genuine advance upon the rationalism of Hegel, even as 
Leibniz supplemented the substance of Spinoza; but monads and 
microcosms, however deep their monadic slumber, can never quite do 
justice to the objective world. To describe the universe in terms of 
any one character is to treat it as less than a universe—it is to chop 
off the ends of numberless series. The epistemology of Lotze, for all 
of its biological and sympathetic spirit, is nevertheless an epistemol- 
ogy. And were there any doubt of the subjective bias of the per- 
sonalists it would be easily dispelled by the distinctly perceptible 
odor of sanctity which always hovers around their whereabouts. 
Sanctity is invariably ingrowing and subjective. Pragmatism and 
instrumentalism, too, are subjective in their mood and tendency, at 
least until supplemented by radical empiricism. And the logical 
realists, extreme left wing of the epistemologists, have to introduce 
the rabbit into the knowing situation out of a silk hat and then get 
him out again without disturbing hair. 

To get rid of these limitations it is necessary to _— the mind 
with Cartesian thoroughness of all subjectivist prepossessions, and 
to live in a clean new world like that of the Pre-Socratics—a world 
where golden Aphrodite might rise from the waves some sparkling 
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May morn. In such a pagan creative dawn, subject and object, and 
all the other characters in the universe, can stand forth naked and 
take the places that their inherent natures assign them. And in 
the salt air of a new Miletus or in the hills around a reincarnated 
Ephesus fundamental principles can emerge afresh. 

In entering such a world James is of great assistance. In his 
universe both subject and object have their places as distinct char- 
acters. An extreme contrast between the two appears in his state- 
ment that around the core of stable reality the world of laxly 
connected fancies and mere rhapsodical objects floats like a bank 
of clouds. But, in spite of such distinctions, James finds that the 
two worlds have some categories in common. They both can be 
compared, added, subtracted, and arranged in serial orders; they 
both can be characterized as beautiful, happy, intense, insipid, con- 
fused, and so forth. Even extension invades the field of thought and 
time invades the field of things.2, Thus subject and object, though 
distinct, are not discontinuous entities. And though it may be ob- 
jected that this ‘‘instant field of the present,’’ which he calls ‘‘ pure 
experience,’’ is neither ‘‘pure’’ nor ‘‘experience,’’ James has suc- 
ceeded in placing both subject and object in one cognizable scheme. 

The doctrine of relations advanced by James, however, proves in- 
adequate to handle his open universe. He insists rightly that rela- 
tions are not supernal, but actual: relations are as actual as their 
terms; terms are related as they stand, without waiting for mother 
absolute to gather her chickens in. But in his opposition to Brad- 
ley’s apotheosis of unity James swings to the other extreme; and 
relations, though actual, become a hodge-podge. A relation for 
him may involve ‘‘only the outside of its terms’’; likewise a term’s 
inner nature may be irrelevant to its relations.‘ 

The limitations of this viewpoint appear when James comes to 
consider how two minds can know the same thing. In experiencing 
Memorial Hall two persons have different percepts. Their seeing 
the hall is a provisional terminus, their percepts at this stage being 
admittedly not identical. Their going inside the hall leaves the 
percepts still different. Their examining the inner structure of its 
bricks and mortar leaves their experiences no nearer to numerical 
identity. When the investigation is carried to ether and atoms the 
identity of percepts is still remote. Do minds, then, have no com- 
mon object? James answers this question strictly in keeping with 
his hit-and-miss theory of relations. ‘‘Place itself,’’ he says, ‘‘is 4 
numerically identical content of two minds... the receptacle of cer- 

1 Radical Empiricism, pp. 32-33. 

2 Ibid, p. 29. 

8 Ibid, p. 52. 

4 Ibid, pp. 109-110. 
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tain of our experiences being thus common, the experiences them- 
selves might some day become common also. If that day ever did 
come, our thoughts would terminate in a complete empirical identity, 
there would be an end, so far as these experiences went, to our dis- 
cussions about truth.’’> And, in the Meaning of Truth, he corrob- 
orates this statement by speaking of ‘‘absolutely terminal expe- 
riences.’’ ® 

Yet the empirical fact remains that no two persons ever reach an 
unequivocal point in their experiences of an object. That James 
should think that two different minds might come to ‘‘complete em- 
pirical identity’’ shows the inadequacy of his procedure. He wins 
his coveted ‘‘open universe’’ to find himself clad only in the light 
underwear of pragmatic and empirical method. 


II 


To have the objectivity of James’ ‘‘ pure experience’’ without the 
limitations of his doctrine of relations it is necessary to reach a prin- 
ciple that shall be fundamental to both things and relations. The 
method of metaphysics is to assimilate as much empirical material 
as possible and then let the leading principle ‘‘precipitate.’’ The 
contention of this article is that the thing that ‘‘comes down”’ in 
this operation is becoming. Not only is it impossible to step in the 


same river twice, it is also impossible to sit twice on the same river 
bank, or to shout a second time for Hermodoros or Antipater. 
Becoming may be said to be the negation of, or departure from, 
any possible status; it is a flowing of identity into difference. 
Nothing is so structural and static that it does not become, even the 
relations within geometrical figures being temporal and fluid. Fur- 
thermore, becoming is relative. The custom has been to accept cer- 
tain parts of a situation as remaining absolutely fixed and to allo- 
cate to other parts all change that takes place. If a man turns on his 
heel, for instance, the change is usually assumed to pertain wholly to 
him. But this assumption is not true. It is now a commonplace 
that the change here mentioned may with equal warrant be credited 
wholly or in part to the landscape. Likewise, when the mind hops 
off into a world of subsistents the whole system may well be hopping 
in the opposite direction. Following the same principle, the investi- 
gation of the past may mean partly that the past is flowing toward 
us like a stream. In any investigation, in fact, truth is not waiting 
passively around the corner, but grows, in a sense, as the researcher’s 
knowledge grows. Sense of effort on the part of the worker? Yes; 
but that does not deny the patent change that is taking place from 


5 Ibid, pp. 85-86. 
® Meaning of Truth, p. 134. 
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moment to moment in the thing that is being studied—it may take 
that much effort to keep from being swept backward. Becoming, 
though it may be practical to regard it as occurring in certain ele- 
ments in a situation, is in reality organic to the whole situation. 
When all the accepted landmarks are assimilated into a relativistic 
system, as experience seems to demand, it can be said that all things 
are becoming. 

In becoming, a thing both is and is not. Divide the process into 
infinitesimal parts and yet each part is and is not (time is not made 
up of a summation of timeless instants). If an ultimate element 
seems to appear, it but waits on a more refined technique to reveal 
its inner dissolution—investigation respects no finite barriers, 
though its explanations may be in terms that previous experience 
has never guessed. But how can a thing’s identity with itself and 
its difference from itself get along together? A usual way to think 
them is to conceive an atom of identity beside an atom of difference 
in a sort of granular mixture. But that leaves the problem just 
where it was before—each of these atoms breaks down into itself 
and its opposite; identity invades difference and difference invades 
identity. Another way to think the two factors is to dismiss them 
as aspects of a larger whole. But the problem persists; smash the 
whole and both factors turn up in each part. Identity and differ- 
ence do not alternate; they do not passively coincide; they exist in 
ontological conflict, even in relatively abstract terms. 

In the light of this discussion it is possible to realize with 
Herakleitos that war is the father of all and the king of all. All 
things come into being and pass away through strife. If Homer’s 
wish that strife might perish among gods and men were to be ful- 
filled, all things would pass away and the universe be destroyed. 
No finite thing could even exist without contradiction; for it would 
have no position in space, no contemporaries, no before and after. 
Without the tension of opposition the universe would snap together 
like a rubber band or perhaps roll up in scriptural fashion like a 
scroll. 

But if the world is constituted of the conflict of opposites why is 
one of the terms always uppermost? Why is a marble tombstone 
so much a marble tombstone in spite of its secular decay? Why is 
a burning house so suddenly fluid after its years of stable existence! 
It is natural to wonder why the opposing factors fail to get together 
in some soft political agreement or settle down to a dread tug of 
war that would lock the universe in crystalline immobility, or why 
love does not remain forever at one moment of ecstacy. The al- 
swer is that even a balance of power must become something else 
if it is to be at all. In some dimension or other it must change 
toward instability. Otherwise it could not exist as an actual thing: 
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it would lose the tension of its opposite and disappear like a whiff 
of smoke. Neither fire nor air nor water nor earth can remain con- 
tent within itself. To return to Herakleitos: ‘‘Fire lives the death 
of earth, and air lives the death of fire; water lives the death of air, 
earth that of water.’’ 

The chief reason that even the metaphysicians find it hard to 
conceive contradictories occupying the same place at the same 
time is that they have usually thought too exclusively in images. 
Berkeley’s difficulty in thinking universals was undoubtedly trace- 
able to this tendency to think spatially, and occasionally the sus- 
picion assails us that even Bradley was limited in the same way, at 
least so far as his metaphysics was concerned. Contradictories 
mutually exclude each other, so how can one picture them together 
in the inner Euclidean space of the mind, where dogs chase their 
tails just as in real life. But the image is no longer in vogue: the 
behaviorists would do away with it entirely and even orthodox psy- 
chologists find that its use is limited. As James showed years ago, 
many of the greatest scientists use the image scarcely at all. If 
mathematics had to be thought out pictorially, it could hardly get 
through arithmetic, or, at most, through plane geometry. 

If these things be true, surely metaphysics should avail itself of 
the opportunity to use non-spatial thinking. With this more search- 
ing instrument, objective, inherent contradiction can be thought. 
And in a tentative way contradiction is occasionally recognized. 
Professor Cohen, for one, acknowledges it, but treats it as a ‘‘ poor 
relation’’ worthy only of a twilight zone; and, even there, a can not 
be both a and not-a in the same respect.?' This article, on the con- 
trary, goes the whole length with Herakleitos. It holds that oppo- 
site determinations meet universally in impossible, unutterable, un- 
picturable, numerically one-to-one identical identity-and-difference. 

In this reign of contradiction subjectivity is widespread as rela- 
tivity and real to the hilt. Objectivity, on the other hand, extends 
even to the subtlest mental states and is likewise thoroughly real. It 
may be said that idealism is gusto versus vitamins, and that realism 
is vitamins versus gusto and that both are true. Here illusion also 
comes into its own. In some frame of reference it is true, true as 
the Copernican system; in other frames of reference it is false, false 
as the Ptolemaic system ; and even when taken to be illusion it has a 
status within the total situation as illusion. The static, external 
comparison of form and content is superseded by an organic, rela- 
tivistie whole, made possible only by immanent contradiction. Fur- 
thermore, with a more fluid universe, absentee logic can be brought 
back to its ancestral estate and we may find something for it to do 


7This JourNAL, Vol. XXIV, 25 (p. 673). 
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about the place—incidentally it may begin to recognize the familiar 
spots of its childhood. 

The next question is whether in this universal restlessness any- 
thing remains fixed. As shown before, no actual thing is absolute: 
it waxes or wanes internally or it meets external shift or modifica- 
tion—at no point is there a moment of changelessness. But be- 
coming would be meaningless did it not take place in a direction: 
it would be indeterminate and no one could even say whether it 
occurred or not. Directions, as they may be defined at this point to 
avoid dimensional implications, are characters of which we may 
have more or less. ‘‘The way up and the way down,’’ where the 
Herakleitean transformation of earth, water, air, and fire occurs, 
is such a direction. East and west denotes a possibility of geograph- 
ical movement. In human qualities the wet and sodden soul is the 
worst and ‘‘the dry soul is the wisest and best.’’ Upon this thread 
are strung all gradations of worth. The young and the old, the 
quick and the dead, illustrate similar structural features. And in 
modern times we can go far beyond the ancients in our list of 
directions. Every imaginable characteristic presents a case in point: 
hardness, warmth, mobility, color, sociability, straightness, subject, 
object, and so on throughout the dictionary. Each characteristic or 
thing has degrees and thus supplies a channel along which becoming 
may flow or leap. James’ Memorial Hall, for instance, fixes a line 
of activity along which two minds can move as they progressively 
correct their errors concerning it and approach agreement. The 
Aurora Borealis or the center of the sun likewise furnish directions 
in which research or speculation may move toward dependable con- 
clusions. And even directions themselves vary in other directions 
lateral to themselves. Thus becoming involves innumerable lines 
of variation. In fact the universe seems to be an infinity of direc- 
tions which might conceivably be articulated into a vast system of 
dimensional dialectic that would out-Hegel Hegel. 

These directions have limits. In Herakleitean terms, ‘‘The limit 
of East and West is the Bear; and opposite the Bear is the boundary 
of bright Zeus.’’ And fire and earth are the limits of the upward and 
downward transformation of things. To-day men can go much far- 
ther with their theory of limits, also. The experiences of two minds 
approaching Memorial Hall, which James naively supposed would 
reach one-to-one agreement at least in regard to place, would ap- 
proach an ideal limit which would be Memorial Hall-in-itself. This 
writing table is the ideal point of agreement of all possible minds as 
they progressively correct their impressions regarding it. To accept 
any finite term in this progress as the final goal is to invite disaster 
as investigation penetrates beyond it. Nor is the movement merely 
outward: becoming may turn upon itself and treat its points of de- 
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parture as limits. Thus every pin point of existence takes on an 
ideal character, which no enumerative towers of Babel can reach. 
What we mean by the substantial thing is what will be left when all 
illusion regarding it has been evaporated, but that makes the solid 
thing an ideal. This does not, however, place the thing in a more 
parlous state than the self, for the self, in its mere subjectivity, is 
only the ideal limit at the other end of the scale from the thing. 

Directions and limits thus appear to orient the universal flux. 
The limits are so remote, however, that they leave us breathless: 
they are as distant and cold as Kant’s moral law and, like that law, 
might seem to impose a hopeless rigor. Can limits be brought down 
to earth? Harken to Herakleitos: ‘‘The straight and the crooked 
path of the fuller’s comb is one and the same.’’ ‘‘Good and ill are 
the same.’’ ‘‘Mortals are immortals and immortals are mortals.’’ 
‘The way up and the way down is one and the same.’’ ‘‘The be- 
ginning and the end are common.’”’ ‘‘The quick and the dead, the 
waking and the sleeping, the young and the old are the same.’’ 
Opposites are thus identical: the straight line returns into itself; 
the saint is a sinner; and day is night. More than that, the limits 
are immanent in all the terms of the series as the laws of their 
progression. The whole infinity is comprehended at once, as a whole 
composition, to use an old comparison, is held in one musical phrase. 
The limits can not be reached enumeratively, but they are in a 
sense present all the time, just as the stars shed their light upon the 
earth, though they can not be pulled down and ravished. 

And this conducts to the ultimate harmony. Strife itself is 
harmony. Harmony in conflict is like the zest of the strong swim- 
mer. In the telling words of Herakleitos: ‘‘That which is drawn 
in different directions harmonizes with itself. The harmonious 
structure of the world depends upon opposite tension, like that of 
the bow and the lyre.’’ ‘‘It is opposition that brings things to- 
gether.”’ ‘‘It is rest in change.’’ Continuing in the spirit of 
Herakleitos we may say that the perfect embodiment of harmony is 
wisdom. Though the world be in flux, wisdom takes hold upon the 
law of the flux, apprehends it in all its directions and limits, and 
stands poised. ‘‘ Wisdom is one only’’; it spans the gaps of the uni- 
verse; the soul has no ‘‘boundaries’’ ‘‘in any direction.’’ ‘‘Man’s 
character is his fate.’’ 

The first temptation in considering this universal structure is 
to make it an argument for absolute idealism. The second is to at- 
tempt to break that system by finding actual terms in the series that 
are independent of the other terms, or to hit upon series that are 
independent of other series. The answer to absolute idealism, in the 
light of the principle here set forth, is that there are limits and 
limiting concepts implicit in these series that are by definition ex- 
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ternal to the series. These goals are the things-in-themselves that 
have been so generally discredited since Fichte’s triumphant ampu- 
tation of them from Kant’s philosophy. Organization must have its 
counterpoise in the complete dissociation of these limits. On the 
other hand, to try to find perfect externality short of the ends of 
the series seems futile. To profess to exhibit actual things that are 
independent of their situations and then to resort immediately to 
‘‘simple entities’? * which are admittedly limits of abstraction and 
therefore members of no actual situation, as instances of independ- 
ence, is to violate the rules of the game. It is like professing to be 
a vegetarian and then surreptitiously drinking a bowl of beef broth. 
The suggestion of this article is to admit that all relations are in- 
ternal or, in other words, significant to their terms, and then to 
break the spell of universal reciprocal modification by means of a 
doctrine of objective contradiction with its implication of limits. 


III 


The open universe here described is the playground of genius. 
It requires no necromancy to divine what the ‘‘obscure’’ philosopher 
means when he says that ‘‘Time is a child playing draughts, the 
kingly power is a child’s,’’ or that the sibyl ‘‘reaches over a thousand 
years with her voice because of the god in her.’’ Genius is either 
play or madness. Again, the import is unmistakable when he 
writes: ‘‘The god whose oracle is at Delphi neither utters nor hides 
his meaning but shows it by a sign.’’? Symbols in their higher 
reaches are the medium of the gods. The ‘‘ever-living fire,’’ com- 
mentators to the contrary notwithstanding, is more than the fire that 
‘crackles and burns’’: it is a vivid metaphor that possesses all be- 
coming by internal continuity with it. The bow and the lyre of 
Herakleitos are more than a weapon of warfare and a musical in- 
strument: they are types of universal tension. The dry soul and 
the wet soul do not denote degrees of humidity only, but also grada- 
tions of wisdom and unwisdom. Imagination is never content with 
the brute fact. 

The warp and woof of the world is directions. If analysis could 
get hold of one of them, and if they would only hang together in 
some kind of dialectic, it would unravel the universe. Imagination 
takes the same system and does better. It senses one figure of the 
pattern and comprehends immediately all of its far-flung contin- 
uities. The use of symbolism depends upon the principle of fune- 
tional or active identity. Things have been conceived as having 
only one-to-one identity with themselves and similarity has been re- 
garded as artificially superimposed upon them. If identity is 


8 New Realism, pp. 118 ff. 
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conceived as directional and functional, involving infinite grada- 
tions between absolute one-to-one sameness and absolute difference, 
then symbolism becomes internal and dynamic. Physical fire is of 
the substance of all becoming; the worm is of the essence of all 
abasement; the lion is the very being of all courage and majesty. 
From this principle it follows that metaphor is the most penetrating 
of all rhetorical figures, for it asserts identity instead of external 
comparison. These functional identities on which symbolism is 
based may vary in importance all the way from juxtaposition in 
space, through more or less casual associations, through conven- 
tional signs, to the more organic, social, and spiritual relations. At 
this latter elevation, outcropping features give an intimation of 
inner nature and the man of genius takes them and uses them 
creatively. Admittedly symbolism is a heady wine and there will be 
many who will try to fly to the sun on wings of wax, but few would 
prohibit this kind of intoxication. 

Symbolism is the fine vintage of becoming. With things existing 
in mute self-identity, even external comparison would be impossible. 
But with becoming, when things are themselves and not themselves in 
the same infinitesimal instant, though they maintain their disnarate- 
ness as ideal limits, they flow together dimensionally and are con- 
nected internally in an infinite system of codrdinates. Symbolism 
depends on the constitutive character of this universal gossamer 
of relations. 

Here poetry and the other arts come in for recognition. The 
solemn analyst would stick to the connotative and denotative sig- 
nificance of his terms and discourage suggestion.® But, while dic- 
tion should always be keen and precise, it must not be forgotten that 
the genius of a logic of series is that it can break away from the in- 
clusion and exclusion of block classes. It can thus abandon nicely 
clipped connotations and forget denotations snugly tucked within 
Euler’s circles. Such a logic can, accordingly, heed suggestion and, 
using Euler’s circles as hoops and tambourines, leap away to the 
end of the world. 


CuarueEs M. Perry. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





VALUE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


TH following is an essay in the theory of value based on White- 

head’s philosophy. It does not claim, however, to be solely an 
exposition of his thought. It has other roots besides those which 
spring from the study of Whitehead. 


9 Ibid, p. 18. 
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We shall first try to indicate what we mean by an individual. 

Tom Smith, the flower in the crannied wall, the American con- 
tinent, the University of Chicago, are individuals. An individual 
is a unique organization of all the elements that enter into the 
totality of all being. These elements may be variously designated 
by such synonyms as abstract forms, characters, qualities, principles, 
ingredients, possibilities. We say these elements are organized when 
their togetherness is of such a sort as to meet certain specific require- 
ments. If the togetherness of these elements was ever of such a sort 
as not to meet any specific requirements (supposing that were pos- 
sible), we would have no organization, no individual, no universe, 
but only a chaos. 

Every individual is constituted of the same identical elements 
since the elements of all being enter into the making of each. How, 
then, do they differ? They differ in the way these elements are 
organized for the making of each. The elements of all being or- 
ganized in one way is Tom Smith; the same elements organized in 
another way is this flower; or still again the American continent. 
The togetherness of elements constituting Tom Smith is adapted to 
meet other requirements than the togetherness of elements constitut- 
ing this flower. 

It is often said that things which existed before living sensitive 
organisms appeared on this planet could not have qualities as color, 
odor, ete., hence that these qualities could not enter into the constitu- 
tion of such primordial things. But the view of concrete individual 
which we are here presenting is peculiarly adapted to meet that dif- 
ficulty. One way in which many qualities enter into the constitu- 
tion of an individual is in the form of possibility. Indeed, one of 
the chief differences in organization which distinguishes one in- 
dividual from another is precisely this: that qualities or characters 
which are actualized in one individual are only possibilities in an- 
other ; and possibilities which are readily actualized in one individual 
can be actualized in another only after radical transformation and a 
long series of changes. Possibility is one of the most common ways 
in which the elements of all being enter into the constitution of each 
individual. Possibilities are among the chief constituents of any 
individual. 

Consider something that existed on this planet millions of years 
before any living organism appeared, for example, a primeval rock. 
This rock is a concrete individual precisely because it consists of such 
qualities as color, sound, odor, etc., as truly as this flower. But 
these qualities enter into the constitution of the rock, not as actuali- 
ties, but as possibilities. And when we say these qualities are pos 
sibilities we do not mean that ‘‘if a living sensitive organism were 
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present it would experience such qualities.’’ We do not mean any 
such thing because the immediate presence of such an organism is not 
a possibility. What we mean is that this primeval rock along with 
the rest of the contemporaneous planet has the possibility of evolving 
living organisms and flowers and all the rest. Hence all these quali- 
ties are ingredient in that rock as possibilities. These qualities are as 
truly ingredient in the primeval rock as color is ingredient in the 
flower when darkness covers it, or as redness is ingredient in a ‘‘red’’ 
rose when lighting conditions make it appear to ‘‘have another 
color.’’ 

Every possibility, as well as every actuality, enters constitutively 
into every concrete individual; but what is actual for one may be 
only a possibility for another; and what is remotely possible for one 
may be quite immediately possible for another; and while one in- 
dividual may have many possibilities readily capable of realization, 
another individual may have only a few which can be readily actu- 
alized. In fact it is right here that we find the principle of value 
which inheres in the individual. Value is something which is found 
in the concrete individual in so far as he is capable of actualizing 
possibilities. One individual has more value than another according 
to the range of possibilities which he can readily actualize. 

Individuals differ immensely in respect to the readiness with 
which various possibilities can be actualized in them and the number 
of different possibilities which can be so actualized. It is plain that 
the individual ‘‘Tom Smith’’ can readily actualize a far greater 
number and diversity of possibilities than can the primeval rock or 
even the flower. The same possibilities enter into the constitution of 
the man that enter into the constitution of the rock or the flower or 
the fish or the ape. But the higher we go in the scale of evolution 
the greater are the number and diversity of possibilities which can 
be readily actualized in the individual. Generally the individual 
can readily actualize a greater number of possibilities in proportion 
to the number and diversity of characteristics which are already 
actualized in him. For example, a complex combination of chemical 
elements can readily actualize a far greater number of different pos- 
sibilities than can a single isolated chemical element. A complex, 
highly civilized society can readily actualize many more possibilities 
than a primitive horde of savages. 

Our phrase ‘‘readily actualize’’? must be explained. It is, of 
course, a relative term. There can be all degrees of ‘‘readiness.’’ 
A possibility is readily actualized, or an individual is ready to ac- 
tualize a possibility, in the degree to which its actualization does not 


1This is part of what Whitehead means by degrees of relevance, as we 
understand him. 
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require a radical transformation of the individual. The readiness 
of actualization refers to the degree of transformation of the in- 
dividual that is required in order to actualize the possibility. Some 
possibilities inherent in some individuals can be actualized only by 
the complete destruction of that individual and its transmutation 
into something else.2, Such possibilities, we say, are not readily 
actualized. Only those possibilities which can be brought into ex- 
istence with the continued existence of the individual are readily 
actualized through that individual. The possibilities of an individ- 
ual are more or less readily actualized in the degree to which they 
can be actualized through him without the loss or impairment or 
endangering of his integrity. If that integrity must be impaired 
or radically reconstructed, then the possibility is less readily ac- 
tualized. Another, but less important factor, entering in to measure 
degrees of readiness is the time required for the actualization. 

We are now in a position to state what we mean by the develop- 
ment of individuality and concomitant increase of value. Progress 
or increase of value occurs in so far as individuality or concreteness 
is magnified. 

Any concrete thing is more concrete, is more of an individual and 
hence is constitutive of greater value or prehends the universe more 
richly, according to the different possibilities which can be actualized 
in it and through it without the destruction of its peculiar type of 
organization. To discover how far an individual has progressed, 
how great its value, how much of an individual it is, the following 
questions must be answered: How many different possibilities can be 
actualized through that individual without destroying it? How 
completely can it recover its present status after actualizing such 
possibilities and thus preserve its present distinctive principle of 
concreteness or individuality ? 

In case of sensitive organisms, and especially in case of humans, 
we distinguish between those actualizations which can be accom- 
plished without pain, sense of danger, or other unpleasant experi- 
ence, and those which can not. Generally speaking, the first are 
more readily actualized and the second are less so. But it should be 
noted that these states of consciousness are rather superficial symp- 
toms or indicators and often inaccurate at that. The basic fact is 
not the subjective state of consciousness called pleasant or unpleasant 

2 Of course, one might say in such case that such possibility is not inherent 
in that individual at all. But in such a statement one is using possibility in a 
narrower sense than we are using it here. By possibility we include anything 
which may be actualized by any transformation whatsoever to which the in- 
dividual may be subjected throughout any length of time or series of changes 


carried on after the individual has been destroyed, but in which he has played 
some part. 
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feeling. The basic fact is rather the preservation or loss of the 
principle of organization which constitutes the individual, or the 
stress or danger to which that type of organization must be exposed 
in order to actualize the possibility. 

It should also be noted that progress itself is a possibility which 
is never readily actualized. That is to say, progress always means 
some change in the organization of the individual, making him 
‘‘ready’’ to actualize a wider range of possibilities. To increase this 
range the individual must be transformed or reorganized to some 
degree. How much reorganization can the individual undergo and 
still preserve his identity? Answer to that question depends in part 
on how we define identity and what it is in the individual which we 
think must be preserved in order to maintain his identity. Human 
beings are generally prone to feel that any change in principle of 
organization which would destroy the continuity of self-conscious- 
ness would be destructive of their individuality, but anything falling 
short of that would not. The marvelous thing about the human mind, 
however, and the reason it has such great value, is that its basic 
principle of organization is so plastic, yet so tough and tenacious, 
that it can be preserved intact throughout most radical reorganiza- 
tions of the qualities that enter into it. Neither rock nor steel nor 
plant nor any lower animal can undergo such radical reorganization 
as the human mind to the end of becoming ‘‘ready’’ to actualize a 
greater range of possibilities and yet not destroy the basic principle 
of organization which makes it an individual mind. Hence the 
human mind is capable of greater progress, greater increase of value, 
than is anything else we know. 

When we say that value is measured by the range of possibilities 
which can be readily actualized, we do not mean that all these 
possibilities must be, or will be, actualized. On the contrary, some 
of them would be illimitable disasters if they were actualized. Even 
as possibilities they are evils as long as they are not brought under 
the control of the individual. But as soon as they are brought under 
his control, this bringing of them under control is a good. It is 
progress or increase of value. In so far as the individual becomes 
“‘ready’’ to actualize all possibilities, i.e., able to actualize all pos- 
sibilities without self destruction, he brings these possibilities under 
his control, the desirable as well as the undesirable. Hence increase 
in the range of possibilities which the individual can readily actualize 
is an increase in value even though some of those possibilities be fear- 
ful diasters. Putting it in other words we may say that all progress 
or increase of value involves increase in control and hence magnifies 
the evil which the individual has power to perpetrate. But to be- 
come capable of actualizing undesirable conditions does not mean 
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that they shall be actualized; and becoming capable of their ac- 
tualization is a necessary phase in progress, or the increase of value. 

On the principles set forth what constitutes the value of the 
existent universe? The value inherent in the universe depends on 
how many diverse possibilities can be actualized in it without chang- 
ing the basic principle of its organization. In other words, its value 
depends on the range of possibilities which it is ‘‘ready’’ to actualize. 
It may be that the principle of organization which constitutes the 
universe must be changed every time any further possibilities are 
actualized. If that were so the universe would be an individual to 
the minimum degree and would have the least value. On the other 
hand it may be that the basic principle of organization which con- 
stitutes the universe is preserved throughout the actualization of 
every possibility whatsoever. The universe ‘‘as is’’ may be ‘‘ready’”’ 
to actualize every possibility in an orderly fashion without changing 
its present type of organization. If such were the case the universe 
would be an individual to the highest degree and have the greatest 
value. 

Evidence would seem to indicate that the value of the existent 
universe is represented by neither of the two extremes we have indi- 
cated. It is not a complete individual having maximum value, 
neither is it bereft of individuality to the minimum level of value. 
Rather it would seem that there is an ultimate principle of organiza- 
tion immanent in the universe which would give the universe com- 
plete individuality and maximum value if the universe were 
organized through and through in conformity with it, but the uni- 
verse is not so organized. It is only very imperfectly organized 
according to this basic principle. 

Perhaps an analogy may help to clarify our meaning on this 
point. We often discover that in order to bring certain possibilities 
under our control we must incorporate a principle of organization 
which does not yet pertain to us. So we study, subject ourselves to 
discipline, expose ourselves to transforming influences, await the 
happy thought, in order that we as individuals may be reorganized 
according to that principle which will enable us to actualize at need 
those possibilities we want to master. But in all this we do not 
transform the basic principle of organization which makes us the 
same continuous individual. There is a basic principle of organiza- 
tion which persists. Indeed, it is precisely this basic principle of 
organization which enables us to transform ourselves in such a 
manner as to render the desired possibilities accessible. There is 
immanent in us a basic principle of organization which makes self- 
transformation itself a possibility providing that transformation 
moves in certain directions. 
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We do not see how one can logically escape the conclusion that 
the universe has a basic principle of organization which provides for 
all those reorganizations which the universe must undergo in order 
to become more completely individual and of greater value. This 
basic principle is the Supreme Good because it is that in the universe 
which brings all possibilities within the scope of actualization. To 
say that is merely to utter a truism, for it is this basic principle of 
organization in the universe which determines what is possible and 
what is not. It is what makes progress itself possible, which is the 
increase of value as defined. It is what Whitehead calls the Prin- 
ciple of Concretion or God. 

This basic principle of organization consists of that adjustment 
of all unactualized characters to one another and to the existent world 
in such manner that they can be, or shall be, or may be, actualized. 
In other words, this basic principle is the adjustment of the two 
states of being, the actualized and the unactualized, to one another 
in such manner that the second is possibility to the first and the first 
is the established fact to which the second must conform when in 
process of actualization. By virtue of this basic principle of or- 
ganization the actual and the possible mutually determine one an- 
other. 

It is apparent that all increase of value must depend on this 
principle of organization. All progress must be built upon this 
principle and is sustained by it. All that reconstruction of the 
existent world which is of such nature as to render all possibilities 
more readily accessible to it must consist in rendering this principle 
of concretion more manifest and dominant. The problem of prog- 
ress and the supreme problem of all human living is to explicate and 
magnify this sort of organization which brings the total realm of the 
unactualized most fully under the control of the concrete individuals 
which constitute the existent world. If we accept Whitehead’s 
definitions this is a religious undertaking. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A Guide to Thinking: A Beginner’s Book wm Logic. Outn TEMPLIN 
and ANNA McCracken. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1927. Pp. xiv + 252. , 


The aim of this little text-book is distinctly practical: ‘‘First, to 
make apparent the incalculable importance of right thinking in 
every day life; second, to provide the essentials of an elementary 
course of training in correct thinking; and, third, to encourage those 
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who feel the need of greater skill in thinking to continue faithfully 
in the effort to acquire it.’’ Of these purposes the second seems to 
have been most fully realized. In line with the first is the introduc- 
tory claim that ‘‘better thinking is the most hopeful means of attain- 
ing the highest aims of education, nobler character, profounder 
wisdom, and more practical adaptation to the world in which life 
must be lived.’’ As to the third purpose the authors’ final and very 
sound statement is, ‘‘that improvement of one’s ability to do any- 
thing—think, for instance—will come, if at all, by careful, intelligent, 
prolonged practice ... practice incessantly attended by the de- 
termination to improve, and guided by a knowledge of the facts and 
principles involved, and the mistakes which so unremittingly 
threaten.’’ ‘‘The discussion,’’ we are told, ‘‘is confessedly as simple, 
in both matter and form, as the writers have been able to make it.”’ 
As to that this reviewer remains unconvinced. 

The book includes a good, brief sketch of the types of knowledge 
suggestion, opinion, conviction, proved, and axiomatic. The last 
named is described as that ‘‘which is not dependent upon previous 
experience,’’ which seems needlessly a priori considering the differ- 
ences of opinion on this point. Yet, rather curiously, despite the 
authority of Plato, Descartes, and Locke, not to mention Bergson, the 
authors class intuition as a source of knowledge with telepathy, in- 
spiration, and ‘‘hunch.’’ Other, and more familiar, sources are men- 
tioned, and outlined clearly and explained—tradition, current re- 
port, testimony, individual perception, and thinking. There is a 
good statement, also, of the evils of obscurity and ambiguity. (Yet 
the following remark scarcely exemplifies their principle: ‘‘Practice 
in good thinking only [?] can make a good thinker’’; nor does their 
custom of using the adjective ‘‘truthful,’’—which commonly has 
moral connotations—in the sense of true or valid.) 

There is a good clear discussion of propositions, in which the use 
of ‘‘partial’’ as a substitute for ‘‘particular’’ and of ‘‘alternative”’ 
for ‘‘disjunctive’’ seem to be improvements—likewise the reduc- 
tion of Mill’s five inductive methods to two, namely, ‘‘antecedent 
and consequent’’ and ‘‘concomitant variations.’’ On the other 
hand, it appears to be the effacement of a useful scientific distinc- 
tion to identify ‘‘empirical laws’’ with ‘‘natural laws’’—apparently 
on the ground (an undistributed middle) that both are derived 
from experience. One of the best features of the authors’ treatment 
is its extensive use of exercises, which are not discreetly buried in 
an appendix but distributed liberally throughout the text. These 
provide very varied ‘‘matter’’ for exemplifying the approved logical 
‘‘forms,’’ and if adequately employed by the instructor should help 
greatly in clarifying a subject-matter necessarily abstract. 
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The chief criticisms concern the book’s choice and arrangement 
of its subject-matter. It is occupied in the main with four themes: 
the materials, the methods, the pathology, and the results of think- 
ing. On the face of it this seems a reasonable division. The ‘‘re- 
sults’’ include understanding, science, philosophy, etc.; ‘‘pathology”’ 
(a suggestive term) includes forms of bias and fallacious tendencies 
as well as the familiar fallacies of traditional logic; the ‘‘methods”’ 
include observation, analysis and synthesis, causal articulations, and 
the various forms of inference—immediate, inductive, and deduc- 
tive. It is the account of the ‘‘materials’’ of thinking that makes 
one pause. 

We are assured that on analysis thinking ‘‘will be found to con- 
sist of simple states of consciousness, called ideas, and their recog- 
nized relations to one another,’’ and that ‘‘these ideas and their 
known combinations into systems, simple as in the judgment or com- 
plex as in a train of thought, constitute the materials of thinking.’’ 
Thus, in outline, these ‘‘materials’’ are ‘‘ideas and terms,’’ ‘‘judg- 
ments and propositions,’’ ‘‘trains of thought and discussions.’’ But 
do these statements distinguish between thinking processes and its 
subject-matter, and is not the latter, not the former, the material 
of thought? It is true enough, of course, that the results, or final 
content—i.e., conclusions—of judgments and trains of thought are 
likely to be materials for further thinking; but the authors ignore 
this distinction, are not concerned with such results, and actually 
occupy themselves with judgments and trains of thought from the 
view-point of processes of thinking. But with what propriety can 
processes be identified with materials, i.e., the objects or stuff with 
which the processes deal? In a physical mill such an identification 
would be a manifest confusion of thought; how is it better in the 
mill of the mind? The processes of thinking are not materials, but 
thinking itself—particular forms and ways of thinking. Our auth- 
ors discuss division and classification under the head of materials, 
while the discovery of causal relations is treated under methods, 
but assuredly classifying and causal articulation are both methods 
of thinking—ways in which the mind organizes the data of experi- 
ence. Knowledge is an ever-growing fabric in the persistent loom 
of life, with trustworthy sequences as the warp upon which classi- 
fication weaves its changeful woof of likeness and difference. 

The book’s choice of material likewise offers occasion for dissent. 
‘‘Tdeas’’ as the elementary material of thinking is a doctrine for 
which the authority of Locke (quoted in the text) can be claimed, 
as well as the quasi-instinctive preferences of metaphysical idealists 
in general; but it looks like a harking back to an obsolescent use of 
the term. Nor does the authors’ own usage appear to be consistent. 
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Despite the objectivity suggested by the Locke citation and the state- 
ment that ‘‘my mental image of my home is an idea,’’ we are told 
that ‘‘ideas are subjective,’’ that thinking ‘‘consists’’ of them, and 
that percepts and concepts are the ideas with which we think. Be 
it so; is it as tools or as objects? 

Now, whatever one’s preferred way of conceiving the objects 
and processes of consciousness, it seems clear that these abstruse 
attitudes are ill-suited to the needs of ‘‘beginners,’’ and little likely 
in their case ‘‘to make apparent the incalculable importance of right 
thinking in every day life.’’ When a student, philosophically un- 
sophisticated, is told that all his affirmations and denials are about 
ideas, how is his imperfect understanding of the judgment process 
aided thereby? If this affirmation is purely mental and not spoken, 
he probably regards it as itself an idea, so that he finds himself re- 
quired to form an idea about an idea—a new and difficult reflective 
step which he should be excused for finding far from lucid. So when 
he learns that ‘‘classification is a systematic arrangement of the 
denotation of a term,’’ how is his conception of the process of group- 
ing objects according to their likenesses and indifferences—with 
which, by the way, he has been occupied more or less as long as he 
can remember—how is his conception clarified by this metaphysical 
transformation of the objects so grouped into ideas and terms? 

If the advantages of the mentalizing of objects are far to seek, 
its practical drawbacks are evident enough. Not only is obscurity 
increased, but artificiality is introduced. Thinking seems to be 
relegated more or less to a world of its own, apart from every-day 
life. Moreover, the important distinction between data and prin- 
ciples is blurred. The latter are, of course, ideas, and if the data 
are also ideas, or are always represented in consciousness by ideal 
attorneys, then the whole conscious process is ideational and its 
factors all akin—a view which is no doubt acceptable enough to the 
courageous idealist, but not to the man in practical life or the work- 
ing scientist, and least of all to the ‘‘beginner.’’ It is to be sus- 
pected that it is precisely this view of the knowing situation that 
has led our authors to confuse the mind’s own activities with its 
materials, 

In fact, not a few logic text-books more or less defeat their own 
aim—that of simplification of the principles of correct thinking— 
by introducing epistemological doctrines which, from the point of 
view of that aim, are impertinent, and that regardless of their truth 
or error. This little temple of logic, for example, decorates its 
vestibule with the time-honored ‘‘laws of thought,’’ and without a 
word of explanation or application. How much is the beginner 
likely to get out of these thin abstractions stated baldly and without 
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context? Elementary logic is a practical, or applied, science, and 
should be kept free from needless abstractions and speculative ques- 
tions—theories of truth, for example. Our authors obtrude the cor- 
respondence doctrine of truth on the first page following the intro- 
duction, stating that, ‘‘by knowledge we mean a mental state which 
actually corresponds to objective reality. As a lake may have mir- 
rored in it the outline of a mountain, so the mind may have reflected 
in it some of the nature of objective reality.’’ Now, what practical 
aid does this visualizing theory render the authors’ discussion? 
Evidently little enough; for they add, ‘‘it is difficult to explain 
[as doubtless it is, being chiefly of sentimental, or at least imagina- 
tive, value to its devotees]. ... This is an abstruse subject... . 
Perhaps it is best to begin with the frank admission that we are 
going to use the word knowledge in its ordinary, every-day sense’’! 
Excellent ; but why then introduce at all a theory that for the pur- 
poses of the book is useless? Yet it is introduced subsequently 
again and again, and without—so far as careful search discovers— 
any indication as to how the correspondence of the ‘‘ideas’’ with 
the alleged ‘‘objective reality’’ is to be ascertained. Occasionally, 
on the other hand, the theory appears to be forgotten, as in the 
statement that ‘‘a fact is an actual, existing phenomenon—a thing 
or an event.’’ This sounds like reality rather than ‘‘a mental state 
which’’ corresponds to it; but we are left in doubt. ‘‘Examples 
of facts’’ are given, and they do not exemplify the definition! They 
are all judgments, and neither things nor events—‘‘The sun shines,”’ 
“Tonight will follow today,’’ ‘‘Caesar is dead,’’ ete.! Now it is 
true that some logicians class such unquestioned judgments as facts ; 
but that is on the basis of a different definition. How is Caesar dead 
‘fan actual existing phenomenon’’? That is a notion which might 
well have fazed Hamlet himself. 


Wo. Forses Coo.ey. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena. A Study in Mediaeval Philosophy. 
Henry Bett. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1925. 204 
pp. 

The design of the author is to fill with this short work what he 
presents in his Preface as a regrettable gap: no treatise on Scotus 
Erigena had yet appeared in the English language. The qualities, 
good and bad, of the book are the consequence directly of a pre- 
occupation with this design. Nevertheless, if one considers the dozen 
books on Erigena which have been written in French and German, 
the scholarly need seems to be, not of a statement in English, but of 
new light. Mr. Bett is so concerned that the whole tale be rendered 
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in English that he fails to add significantly to the sum of its details. 
It is needless to insist on the authorities who have written in foreign 
languages, since Mr. Bett shows that he is aware of them and quotes 
from all but a few of them, or even to point out that pioneer work 
has been done in English by scholars like E. K. Rand, though Mr. 
Bett makes no mention of it, unless perhaps as it is included among 
the ‘‘few brief studies, excellent in their way’’ with which the Eng- 
lish language is accredited. 

The book is divided into five parts; in them Mr. Bett occupies him- 
self successively and separately with the life and writings of Erigena, 
with a summary of his philosophy, with an exposition of it, with the 
sources from which it was derived and with its influence on later 
thinking. The second part, although it is only a summary and re- 
statement of the doctrines of Erigena, is by far the most satisfactory. 
The philosophy is presented concisely and precisely, but the division 
of the subject and the order of the parts are frequently confused and 
at very least without authority or precedent in Erigena. The nar- 
rative of Erigena’s life and writings is less satisfactory. It is not 
only that little is known—Mr. Bett assembles most of the legends, 
with only one noteworthy omission in the tale of the fishes served 
by Charles the Bald—but the story of this life trickles thinly through 
what might have been a rich and vivid field. Mr. Bett seems con- 
tent to lengthen his footnotes with the generalizations of historians 
of some decades ago when the color of his narrative was to be de- 
rived from the details by which the marshalled facts might have been 
shown in a different light. Any of several examples would illustrate 
the consequence. Thus, Mr. Bett emphasizes properly the defects 
of Erigena’s Greek scholarship as they are evident in his transla- 
tions of the pseudo-Dionysius. But the bearing of these defects 
would have been clearer if Mr. Bett had pointed out what Erigena’s 
was not, as has been supposed, the first translation of the pseudo- 
Dionysius, but that his works had already been rendered into the 
Latin by Abbot Hilduin of St. Denis. This Mr. Bett might easily 
have done since Martin Grabmann had, in 1922, contributed to the 
Festgabe A. Ehrhard a paper entitled Die Mittelalterlichen Lateim- 
schen Ubersetzungen der Schriften des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
Again, Mr. Bett illustrates the familiarity of Erigena with Charles 
the Bald by telling the story, which William of Malmesbury repeats, 
of Erigena’s reply when Charles asked him, across the board, What 
is the difference between a Scot and a sot? Erigena had said, Only 
atable. This might be made to illustrate other things as well as the 
familiarity of a philosopher and a king, but Mr. Bett does not point 
out that the pun was an ancient one even in the ninth century (it 
appears, for example, twice in the poetry of Theodulph, Bishop of 
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Orleans; v. Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, Mon. Germ. Hist. vol. I, 
p. 492) and therefore he suggests no speculation on the possibility 
that Erigena’s reply might express a distaste for an antique joke or 
that William might have been carried by the stream of his narrative 
to include illustrative stories. Again, Mr. Batt points out that the 
apostleship of Dionysius in Gaul was not seriously questioned until 
Abailard challenged it three hundred years later. But the emphasis 
is changed if it be added that the basis of Abailard’s doubt was a 
passage in the History of the Apostles of the Venerable Bede who 
wrote a hundred years earlier. 

These would be minor and unimportant points in the treatment 
of a philosopher, if they were not symptomatic of dangers to be faced 
in the section of the work in which Mr. Bett expounds doctrine. 
His statement both of the philosophy of Erigena and of his influence 
contains much that will exacerbate philosophic and scholarly sensi- 
bilities. There is displayed through the sections devoted to such 
exposition an extraordinary reliance on secondary sources, and many 
of the footnotes which recur are of painful inaccuracy, whether by 
their original statement or by reason of antiquity. Save in a few 
cases, notably Erigena, Augustine, and sometimes Plato, Mr. Bett 
seems to prefer to quote what some one has said about a philosopher 
rather than search out what the philosopher has said himself. Out 
of five mentions of Spinoza, to cite only one example, one is with- 
out note, one refers to the Ethics, and the other three depend re- 
spectively on the reflections of Eucken, Martineau, and Pollock. 
Again, it is stated that Spinoza was considerably influenced by 
Bruno (because Pollock says so in a note) and whereas Bruno prob- 
ably had not read Erigena, he was a professed disciple of Nicholas 
of Cusa, who had. It is true that Mr. Bett argues on this basis 
only for the possibility of a connection between Erigena and 
Spinoza, but if there is any significance in the connection, there 
should be philosophic evidence for it as well as the word of modern 
critics and the doctrinal similarities should not, like the doctrine 
of evil, be so widespread among philosophers as to indicate no 
specific origin. 

But what disturbs one most is that the exposition of this Medi- 
eval philosophy should proceed as if each doctrine had to be fitted 
into its proper and contemporary place; to that end citations bring 
up what Hegel, Caird, Sorley, Bradley, Ward, Pringle-Pattison, 
Inge, and others have said, not about the problems of this phi- 
losophy, but about things in general and about Christianity in 
particular. One comes from the reading impressed with the in- 
congruity of exacting the submission of a Medieval philosophy to 
Hegel’s scheme of dialectic or of requiring that a metaphysie do 
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obeissance to the God of the Episcopalians. That these criticisms 
be made, finally, is the more urgently required in that Mr. Bett’s 
book contains, as well as other things, an excellent summary of the 
philosophy of Scotus Erigena. 


RicHarp McKEon. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Function and Forms of Thought. A. E. Avey. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1927. Pp. xii + 395. 

Illustrations of the Methods of Reasoning. D. S. Rosinson. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1927. Pp. xii + 346. 


Is it possible any longer to teach logic successfully within the 
limits of a single semester? The multiplication of textbooks of logic 
in recent years has given rise to some interesting reflections upon this 
question. If the multiplication were mere duplication, there would 
be no essential difficulty. But when philosophical literature is pre- 
sented almost simultaneously with two books devoted to the same 
cause and purporting to be upon the same subject, which contain 
almost nothing in common, the problem becomes more serious. Is 
it, after all, really of no essential significance whether we approach 
logic through form or through content? Certainly logic has its 
formal aspect, its principles of symbolism, its necessary truths, its 
cogent reasoning. But it also has its material aspect, its exemplified 
principles, its actual thought situations, its inductive inferences. 
The emphasis on the former has its appeal for those ‘‘who are in- 
terested in perfection rather than in existence,’’ but it leads danger- 
ously near to the well-known position in which ‘‘we never know 
what we are talking about, nor whether what we are saying is true.’ 
Undue emphasis on the latter, though it has its appeal for the prac- 
tical-minded, either degenerates into a merely psychological descrip- 
tion of the succession of events passing through the mind when one 
thinks, or else leads to a complete immersion in the material of the 
thought situation so that the form is entirely forgotten. Any ex- 
treme emphasis on the one approach to the total exclusion of the 
other leads to a ‘‘nothing but’’ philosophy, which is always insidious. 
But the sizable nature of these two books (together they total over 
seven hundred pages) makes it impossible to employ both. Does not 
the wealth of material and the importance of the subject justify an 
extension of the university courses in logic to a full year? 

Professor Avey has approached logic in the attempt ‘‘to take 
account of the developments of symbolic logic, and to bring ele- 
mentary logic into line with these developments.’’ The task is 
laudable, and the result is gratifying. He has given us a well-written 
and inclusive summary of the deductive aspects of the traditional 
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logic, with the introduction of just enough symbolism to convince 
the student of its advantages ~vithout at the same time antagonizing 
bim by involving him in the intricacies of the logical calculus. 
Classification, opposition of propositions, immediate inference, and 
the syllogism are all reduced to symbolic principles. There are 
chapters on the theory of relations, reasoning by equalities, the 
quantitative aspects of thought, and probability. 

While sympathizing completely with the author’s point of view 
and appreciating fully the difficulties of his task, I am disappointed 
in his choice of symbols for the representation of the general and 
particular propositions. He has adopted a point of view which 
seems to lie midway between the intensional and the extensional 
interpretations. Quantitative modifiers are introduced into the rep- 
resentation of particular propositions (st<y), but not of the cor- 
responding universal propositions (cx<y). Thus absence of a quan- 
titative modifier presumably means ‘‘all,’’ unless we have the nega- 
tive relation (<), in which case it means ‘‘no.’’ It is to be sup- 
posed that the employment of the symbol ‘‘s’’ in the particular 
proposition is an indication of the existential element which is usually 
associated with this type of proposition. But this proves not to be 
the case. The author’s symbolism is quite independent of the ques- 
tion of existence, and this, accordingly, must be considered as an 
additional fact. Consequently we have two tables of immediate in- 
ference (pp. 205, 207) one of which assumes the existence of the 
subject and predicate terms, and the other of which does not. The 
reviewer feels that if immediate inference is to be made entirely 
independent of the question of existence, i.e., if the interpretation 
of general-particular propositions is purely intensional, then the 
definitely existential symbol, ‘‘s,’’ ought not to be introduced. On 
the other hand, if one chooses to adopt the extensional point of view, 
then his choice of symbols ought to be such as to indicate clearly 
whether or not the assumption of existence is involved. 

Professor Robinson’s book should appeal to those who are inter- 
ested in approaching logic by means of its concrete representation 
in actual thought situations. The book is without question one of 
the best source books in logic and scientific method that have ap- 
peared in recent years. The author follows in the arrangement of his 
material the order of his earlier Principles of Reasoning, though the 
division into chapters makes it well adapted for use in connection 
with any of the recent texts, or even without any of them. The 
treatment consists of illustrations (nearly two hundred in all) of 
the various methods of thought as they are exhibited concretely in 
the sciences. They are not the traditional examples drawn from the 
extant textbooks in logic, but are novel both as to subject-matter 
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and as to manner of presentation. For the convenience of both 
teacher and student, the examples are divided into chapters accord- 
ing to the method or aspect of method which they most clearly illus- 
trate. Frequently the chapters are introduced with a brief discus- 
sion of the theoretical principles to be exemplified in the situations 
which follow. Suggested questions after each illustration guide the 
student in his analysis. 

The essential inadequacy of this method of approach lies in the 
fact that the manner in which scientific thought is best described 
is frequently not the way in which it is actually carried on; the 
order of exposition is not always the order of procedure. For the 
scientist or scientific writer, when confronted with the task of popu- 
larizing his field, is under pressure from two sides. He must be 
faithful to science, yet he must present his material in an intelligible 
form. When the second motive is predominant as it is in all scien- 
tific writings devoted primarily to the lay reader (Professor Robin- 
son’s examples are taken largely from Daily Science News Bulletin, 
Itterary Digest, Discovery, etc.) the result is often not only a sim- 
plification of material, which from the point of view of logic is of no 
essential consequence, but also a change in form and structure par- 
ticularly with regard to the order in which data are collected and in 
which hypotheses are considered. Accuracy must be sacrificed to 


intelligibility. This is, of course, a fundamental difficulty in the 
nature of the reproach and not a criticism of Professor Robinson’s 
book. It should be stated that the author’s examples are so selected 
that there is a minimum of formal inaccuracy. 

A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Moral Self. An Introduction to the Science of Ethics. 
Cartes L. SHERMAN. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1927. Pp. 
x + 358. 


This book is disappointing. While we can not look for too much 
searching analysis in a work intended expressly as an elementary 
textbook, the author’s own statements (which are all too frequent) 
as to what he has just explained or is about to explain, lead one to 
expect something far more thorough than is actually offered. Such 
topics as the biological and psychological foundations of morality, 
and its relations to science, philosophy, and art, are brought up for 
discussion and then given treatment which, while sometimes lengthy, 
is rather superficial. The use of terms in their popular sense, or 
without adequate definition, leads to generalizations which are not 
convincing. The author succeeds, however, in introducing to the 
student through actual quotations the views of various different 
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writers. He turns most frequently to Spencer. Sidgwick, and 
Dewey among writers on ethics, and to Wm. McDougall among 
psychologists. His own interest in education has led him to apply 
his conclusions to problems of class-room practice and child-training 
and in that way make his theories more concrete. The work also 
contains several bits of insight and helpful advice. But it tends, un- 
fortunately, to be too ‘‘moralistic’’ to be an important contribution 


to philosophy. Oruie PELL. 
New York Crry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Joint Session of Mind Association with the Aristotelian So- 
ciety will be held this year at the University of Bristol, July 13-15 
inclusive. 

The program is as follows: 


Fripay, JULY 13. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. A. Smith. 
Address by Prof. G. C. Field. 
SaTurDAY, Juuy 14. 
10 a.m. Chairman: Prof. Beatrice Edgell. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of the Self and of Self-con- 
sciousness.’’ Prof. G@. Dawes Hicks, Prof. J. Laird, 
Mr. A. Dorward. 
2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 
Symposium: ‘‘Bosanquet’s Account of the General 
Will.’’ Mr. A. D. Lindsay, Prof. H. J. Laski. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 
Symposium: ‘‘Time and Change.’’ Mr. J. MacMurray, 
Mr. R. B. Braithwaite, Dr. C. D. Broad. 
Sunpay, Juty 15. 
2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. E. Moore. 
Symposium: ‘‘Is There a Moral End?’’ Prof. J. L. 
Stocks, Prof. W. G. De Burgh, Mr. W. D. Ross. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. T. P. Nunn. 
Symposium: ‘‘Materialism in the Light of Modern 
Scientific Thought.’’ Prof. L. J. Russell, Miss L. S. 
Stebbing, Prof. A. E. Heath. 


There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Mem- 
bership in the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the 
Aristotelian Society in a Supplementary Volume, which will be 
sent free of charge to all who have paid the Registration Fee. It is 
hoped that it will be ready in time to be distributed before the 
opening of the Joint Session. 

Applications and payments should be made to Professor G. C. 
Field, The University, Bristol, England. 





